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nature; he did not tell Clarendon that he was merely to be a tool for
the establishment of the domination of the Catholics in Ireland and that
he was merely a stop-gap and would be removed as soon as was con-
venient, but this is the substance of his excuses to Barrillon:

The King of England told me that he knew well that he could
make Lord Clarendon obey him punctually and that one would
see that in a short time he would put Ireland into a position not to
fear the zealous Protestants.

Clarendon set out for Ireland with high hopes and undeterred by a
letter from Doctor Fell (of the famous epigram) in which the Bishop
wished him "good luck with his honour, which seems to me sufficiently
hazardous". At the end of his term of office he claimed to have served
the King "upon the English principle of the excellent Church of Eng-
land", but the very instructions given him by James violated at every
point what were then considered to be the principles of the Church of
England, and in practice he had had to go very much farther from
those principles.1 There are many instances, particularly in the last
hundred years, of English proconsuls complaining, and having reasons to
complain, of lack of support from the home Government; but not one
of them was so infamously treated as Lord Clarendon. In his case it was
a matter not of lack of support, but of deliberate treachery and frustration
and a persistent undermining of his authority. His viceroyalty is one of
the best-documented episodes in English history, for he was almost
too good a letter-writer, and his long letters to his brother, Lord
Rochester, together with a few to Sunderland and the King, fill the
greater part of two folio volumes.

Tyrconnel left Ireland as soon as he heard of Clarendon's appoint-
ment, and his presence in London and his possession of the King's ear,
both direct and through Sunderland, enabled him to prevent Clarendon
from exercising the authority due to his position. Time and again
Clarendon had to complain that accusations had been made against
him by persons living in Ireland, that the first he had heard about these
accusations was that they had been accepted at Whitehall without
question, and he had been reprimanded without opportunity of refuting
the charges against him; sometimes even he had been reprimanded and
had been unable to ascertain what his offence was supposed to be. His

1 This was Ormonde's view: after Clarendon's dismissal he wrote to him,
"The time of your government has been short, but it has produced alterations
such as one would have thought a longer time could hardly have brought to
pass. I heartily pray these changes may be for the King's service and that those
who fear and those who wish the contrary hiay be deceived. . . . Your lordship
has the approbation of many good and loyal men,"